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The neat, bright walls of the old little world had
fallen away, and men had found themselves in a
great, mysterious universe, infinitely complex and
splendid, dark even with the light of a billion suns,
and extending endlessly into the abyss of time and
space. The spectacle was fascinating, but there
was scarcely room in men's minds for two such
worlds. The spiritual receded to an infinite remote-
ness, and God diminished almost to the vanishing
point. Indeed the trend of thought has ever since
been toward materialism. The prophets of the
new faith were triumphant. Had they not a
formula? Newton had provided them with an
explanation of the inanimate world, and now
Darwin with an explanation of the animate. They
had a key, and rejoiced to think of the universe
as a keyhole. And who could say what the universe
was, and what it might not become, when such an
organism as man had arisen from such a thing as
protoplasm? Had not England already been filled
with factories and smoke stacks? The dignified
march of progress had already become a rapid jog-
trot. What might one not expect? Many looked
forward with confidence to some " far-off divine
event/' a heaven or millennium to be achieved in
time and space, and meanwhile, having relegated
fundamental problems to the indefinite future,
gloried in the mere activity of making money or
accumulating fact.8
Others again, though fallen in spite of themselves
into a sceptical attitude of mind, longed for the
peace and security of faith. Such men as Arthur
Hugh Clough and the youthful Matthew Arnold
found themselves